* I am astonished to hear you talk in this way. There was
a time, and not so long ago, when you thought it quite in
order that M. de Saint-Preleau, your ancestor, and a retired
soldier like myself, should have been received at table by

* Prince Eugene during the invasion of France by the
Imperialists. I might add that you were proud of it.*

' That was in the seventeenth century/ replied Madame de
Monboquin, who did not know much history. ' Customs
were different in those days/

' Isn't honour just a custom ? '

c Instead of quibbling you should be thinking of our son.
You don't know the best of it, Monsieur. My husband has
a son with de Gaulle. What about that ? '

Michaud was embarrassed. Fundamentally, he was on the
wife's side, but he was touched by the Colonel's distress and
found himself hoping he would prevail. Pressed for an
answer, his convictions won the day.

* Perhaps the young men with de Gaulle are less meticu-
lous than we are, though they certainly don't give that

Impression. In point of fact, that isn't quite the question.
Prince Eugene could perfectly well invite Madame de
Monboquin's ancestor to dinner. It was a courteous gesture
which did not cover any propagandist aim/

c How do you know ? ' retorted the Colonel. ' Propa-
ganda is not a modern invention.'

6 In any case, it wasn't a weapon of war, nor a method of
government. In the old days/ln peace as in war, chance
played a greater part than man. An army was more con-
cerned with weather and disease than with the enemy.
Diplomacy depended on a courier's luck. A government did
not cope with an event until long after it had happened, and
only provided for margins of conduct, broad lines between
which the individual could move. . . .'

As against these old times, Michaud launched into a
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